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plete the company for a fortnight's entertainment.    To
commemorate the visit, Pitt, according to the story, planted
three trees, and Miller placed near them a stone urn.

No record of the conversation on this memorable occa-
sion has survived. But the Earl of Denbigh, according to
tradition, was very fond of his cousin Henry, and liked to
engage him in wit-combats. Perhaps it was at Eadway
Grange that he quizzed "Harry7' on the proper spelling
of the family name and provoked the retort quoted in the
first pages of this biography. Sanderson Miller should
have been pleased with the portrait of Mr. Allworthy, a
country magistrate like himself, of large estate, having the
same love for planting and architecture. Lyttelton, we have
Fielding's word for it in the dedication of "Torn Jones,"
saw the novel in manuscript and passed a favourable judg-
ment upon it, while suggesting alterations which the author
adopted. From a most unexpected source the information
now comes that the admiration of both Lyttelton and Pitt
was so great that they everywhere recommended the forth-
coming novel to their friends. Three months after the
appearance of "Tom Jones,'7 "Old England" published
a most scurrilous attack on Lyttelton for permitting the
novel to be dedicated to him. It is in the form of a long
letter from "Aretine" to "Selim Slim," dated May 27,
1749. The passage from the disreputable newspaper which
concerns us here, begins:

"Not only the Dedication, but common Fame is full of
the warm Commendations you have given of the afore-
mentioned Romance. You have run up and clown the
Town, and made Visits, and wrote Letters merely for that
Purpose. You puffed it up so successfully about Court,
and among Placemen and Pensioners, that, having catched
it from you, they thought it incumbent upon them to echo
it about the Coffee houses; insomuch, that all the Women
laboured under the Burthen of Expectation, 'till it wasHoary Melding/' p. 179.
